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everybody (including all the leaders of art and thought
in Europe from the Renaissance onwards) at times turns
into an obsession.   His conclusion, however, is as lame
as that of Keyserling: only" a return to the Middle Ages
can save Europe, an insistence on tke traditional elements
still existing in the West, the creation of a minority of
the elect, a spiritual elite. He distinguishes between the re-
ligious form' of a tradition which is meant for the ma-
jority of the people, and an 'intellectual form' which
'concerns directly none but the elect' and adds in a foot-
note;   'An analogy might well be drawn here with the
caste system and its way of ensuring that everyone parti- -
cipates in the tradition'.* Guenon is also very well aware
of the fact that this 'minority of the elect' does not exist
at present in Europe, that the 'legacy of purely intel-
lectual tradition of the Middle Ages' has been lost and
that, therefore, only an indirect assimilation of the eas-
tern doctrines 'could bring to birth the first elements of
the future elect'.   Individuals who have succeeded in as-
similating these doctrines will still have to keep in touch
with whatever remains intact of die western traditional
.outlook 'chiefly under the form of religion.' t

The modern dilemma is very largely the dilemma
of the uprooted intellectual who has lost his way in a
civilization which has broken with the past and offers
no promise of a future. Surrounded as he is at present
by the dynamic forces of progress and deeply aware of
the spiritual destruction this progress entails, unable to
take sides in the battle for social justice, he cultivates 3
form of intellectual nostalgia (the basis of all attempts

* Gpenon, op; cit.,  p. 185.
t Ibid., p. aoj